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Director 


Fishing Capital of the Worl 


A Lake Tohopekaliga bass tournament last year yielded 
extraordinary results, setting new marks in both the single-day 
and overall catch categories. Anglers landed several bass of 
over 10 pounds each. Given this record-setting productivity, it 
is no coincidence that Lake Toho underwent an FWC draw- 
down in the late 1980s, when we removed harmful muck and 
exotic weeds and replaced them with more desirable, produc- 
tive aquatic plant species. A similar drawdown will occur 
again this year. 

It is also no coincidence that we instituted statewide 
regulations and policies in 1992 that reduced the daily bag 
limit for bass and established a minimum size limit along with 
a one-fish-over-22-inch rule to restore trophy bass fishing. 
These and similar restoration measures and policies for game 
fish are proving effective all across the state, in regards to 
both fresh and saltwater fisheries. To date, Florida boasts over 
700 world-record fish catches, more than any other state or 
country. 

Besides Lake Toho, several other prized bass fishing 
lakes will undergo drawdowns, muck removal and shoreline 
revitalization this year. Some of the names are famous — 
Trafford, Orange and Kissimmee. Furthermore, the Florida 
Marine Research Institute in St. Petersburg and our regional 
fisheries biologists are monitoring the productivity of our 
state’s waters, examining the health of various fish species, 
and recommending restocking when necessary. We also hope 
to establish the Florida Bass Conservation Center at the 
Richloam Fish Hatchery in central Florida. This will be a 
world-class facility that focuses primarily on enhancing our 
state’s largemouth bass populations. With legislative approval, 
we'd like to create a $5 Florida bass stamp, similar to the 
snook and tarpon permits, to help pay for the center’s con- 
struction, maintenance and operation. 

We must bear in mind that a healthy fish population 
benefits our state’s economy in a huge way, to the tune of over 
$5.5 billion a year. It is the livelihood of more than 73,000 
Floridians, it adds to the enjoyment of our state’s residents 
and visitors, and healthy fish populations are vital to healthy 
ecosystems. From brown pelicans to bald eagles to river 
otters, many forms of wildlife depend on fish to survive. So 
when you read this issue of Florida Wildlife and learn more 
about how Florida has firmly established itself as the Fishing 
Capital of the World, remember, everyone benefits, including 
wildlife. 

— Allan L. Egbert, Ph.D. 
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by Doug Alderson 
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Boosting Bass Populations Turtles by Matthew J. Aresco 
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“There’s More Than One Way to Skin a Cat” 


by Joe Crumpton COVER 
Trophy cattishing /s big in the Panhandle. The grouper on the front cover was taken by Doug Stamm. 


Marine Sport Fish Restoration 
by Kimberly Amendola 
Who’s taking care of the resource? 


Florida Species: Red Drum 
by the Florida Marine Research Institute 


Kayak Fishing 
by Michael M. Wisenbaker 
Reinventing an old crate. 
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aggressive and dedicated sports tish restoration and management program, and our state's 
freshwater and saltwater anglers can be assured satisfaction for years to come. So enjoy this 
Special fishing issue of Florida Wildlife in between those times that youre wetting a line. 
— Doug Alderson 
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By Jason Schratwieser 


arch and April bring 

springtime weather 

back to Florida and 

provide a wealth of 
opportunities to saltwater anglers. 
Longer days and fewer cold fronts 
mean increasing water temperatures 
that cause game fish to begin 
migrating in search of food and 
mates. These biological urges will 
make many species of fish more 
available to anglers and also easier to 
catch. Here’s a rundown of some of 
the fantastic fishing to be found in 
Florida this time of year. 


SOUTH FLORIDA 
Keys anglers are watching their water 
thermometers closely, waiting for the water 
temperature to sneak past 72 degrees. Once 
the water warms to this point, hordes of 
tarpon will pour through the Keys during 
their annual migration. As long as the wind 
stays down and the water stays warm, fly 
anglers will enjoy classic, yet challenging, 
sight casting to migrating fish along the 
edges of flats, as well as to tarpon laid up in 
back country basins. Bait and spin anglers 
get in the act by targeting tarpon at bridge 
channels such as Channel 2, Channel 5, Long 
Key and Seven Mile Bridge. Strong winds 
that make sight fishing in the Keys difficult 
are perfect for fishing farther north in 
Miami’s Haulover and Government Cut. 
Tarpon of all sizes can be found in these cuts 
voraciously feeding on migrating shrimp. 
Warming water is also a boon to flats 
anglers targeting bonefish and redfish. 
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Warmer weather puts both of the species 
higher up on flats, where they are more 
visible to sight casters. However, if the 
weather stays cool, look for bones and 
reds to feed on the edges of flats in deeper 
water. Look for plumes of muddy water 
that indicate feeding fish and cast shrimp, 
jigs or heavily weighted flies to the up- 
current portion of the mud. This may not 
be as exciting as fishing for tailing fish in 
inches of water, but these fish are much 
less spooky and are definitely in the mood 
to eat. 

Spanish mackerel that have been 
over-wintering on the deeper grass flats of 
western Florida Bay will hang around for 


awhile longer while they fatten up for 
their northerly migration during the 
summer. Gulf-side wrecks off of 
Marathon will offer a variety of species 
such as snapper, cobia, Spanish mackerel 
and permit. The Atlantic side of the Keys 
will provide some superb offshore fishing 
for amberjack and blackfin tuna around 
the Islamorada and Marathon humps. If 
there has been a period of strong offshore 
winds, look for weed lines that will be 
holding large numbers of school-sized 
dolphin. Sailfish and king mackerel 
should also be present in good numbers 
before migrating north for the summer. 
Look for both of these species where 


Page 4: Landing a large permit can be a 
huge thrill. 
Below: Anglers with a jack crevalle 


cloudy inshore water meets clearer 
offshore water. 


GULF COAST 

People fishing southwest Florida and 
the Ten Thousand Islands look forward to 
warmer weather that will draw snook and 
tarpon out from their winter haunts deep 
inside the backcountry. Snook will 
gradually work their way out of the rivers 
and move into estuaries, where they will 
roam around mangrove shorelines and 
beaches before gathering in inlets to 
spawn during summer. Tarpon will be in 
many of the same places as snook, and 
will congregate in huge numbers along 
beaches and in passes such as Boca > 
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Grande before moving offshore to spawn. 
The grass flats around the Ten Thousand 
Islands, such as Rabbit and Pavilion Key, 
are a light tackle angler’s paradise 
offering Spanish mackerel, bluefish, trout, 
pompano, jacks and ladyfish. 

Offshore, king mackerel will be 
terrorizing schools of bait over wrecks 
and hard bottom. In addition to the kings, 
cobia and large schools of permit will be 
found on wrecks. Permit on wrecks are 
not nearly as spooky as they are when 
encountered on the flats and will eagerly 
devour a well-cast crab. It’s also a good 
idea to check out anchored shrimp boats 
that are cleaning their nets of by-catch. 
These boats serve as floating cafeterias 
for fish such as big jack crevalle, king 
mackerel, bonito and blackfin tuna, and 
they can provide some phenomenal 
fishing for these species. 

Farther up the Gulf coast, cobia can 
be sight fished in the shallows of 
Charlotte Harbor, Sarasota Bay and 
Tampa Bay where they are often seen 
following stingrays, turtles and even 
manatees. Cobia follow these creatures to 
take advantage of crabs, shrimp and small 
fish disturbed while they are swimming 
close to the bottom. Cobia can be handled 
with much lighter tackle in shallow water 
and will readily eat a variety of live and 
dead bait, artificial baits and flies. 

Spanish mackerel and bluefish will 
be found virtually all over the Gulf Coast 
during March and April, but are especially 
abundant over the lush seagrass beds that 
occur between Cedar Key and the 
Ochlockonee River. Look for these toothy 
predators over grass beds in water six feet 
or deeper. Seahorse Reef off of Cedar Key 
and Dog Island Reef and Mud Cove south 
of the Ochlockonee River are famous for 
holding large numbers of Spanish 
mackerel and bluefish once water 
temperatures reach 68 degrees. 

The Big Bend and Panhandle are also 
well known for trout and redfish. 
Depending on the water temperature, trout 
will be found in tidal creeks and rivers or 
out on the flats. Warm water and the 
return of pinfish and other bait to the flats 
will bring trout out of creeks and rivers. 
Typically, trout will be found on deeper 
flats early in the spring and will move to 
shallower water as the grass beds rebound 
and water temperatures increase. Redfish 
will also return from deep within rivers 
and will be found on oyster bars and 
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Cape San Blas 


g 
St. George Island 
Island 


along salt marsh edges. 

The beaches of Dog Island, St. 
George Island, St. Vincent Island and 
Cape San Blas will have some of the best 
fishing for anglers in northwest Florida. 
Once water temperatures reach the magic 
68-degree mark, the fishing explodes like 
somebody threw a switch. Big bull 
redfish, trout, pompano, cobia, Spanish 
mackerel, bluefish and jacks are all 
available to anglers wading the beaches 


Striking cobia. 


and throwing jigs tipped with shrimp or 
sand fleas. 

Cobia is king off the beaches of 
Destin. Each year around mid-March, 
incredible numbers of large cobia emerge 
from the Gulf and begin to migrate along 
the powder-white sandbars just offshore. 
Anglers in boats atop towers, poling 
platforms and even stepladders scan the 
white sand looking for these big brown 
fish. Once spotted, large jigs, pinfish or, 


Soc Clay 


when all else fails, live eels are cast to 
cruising fish. Offshore of Mexico Beach, 
amberjack, snapper, grouper and king 
mackerel will account for many bent rods, 
and wahoo, dolphin and blackfin tuna can 
be found in water deeper than 200 feet. 

ATLANTIC COAST 

Southeast Florida anglers will be 
anticipating the return of monster jack 
crevalle off the beaches. Some of these 
fish will weigh close to 50 pounds and 
will no doubt be responsible for more 
than a few broken rods. If the jacks aren’t 
enough to stretch your line, plenty of 
bonita will be around to take up the slack. 
Shore-bound anglers soaking small crabs 
on the bottom have the potential of 


PATH OB 


catching permit off of the Lake Worth 
pier. Offshore anglers will be targeting 
king mackerel by slow trolling or drifting 
live or dead bait. Drifting with a jumbo 
live shrimp will also increase the chances 
of hooking a permit or African pompano. 
Dolphin fishing should also pick up, 
especially if prevailing winds have 
pushed large lines of sargassum weed 
close to shore. 

Snook anglers eagerly anticipate 
when the water warms to the low 70s 
because it will draw large snook to 
Sebastian Inlet and Port Canaveral. The 
typical drill is to use live bait during the 
day and artificials at night. Tasty 
pompano will roam the beaches between 


. 


ee 
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Seatrout are found in most of the state's coastal waters. 


Sebastion Inlet and Melbourne Beach and 
large cobia will be following manta rays 
just offshore. 

The Indian River Lagoon system is 
world famous for producing loads of giant 
redfish and trout. Large schools of finger 
mullet will invade the lagoon by mid- 
April, and redfish and trout will be on the 
feed. Big schools of redfish should not be 
hard to find as they push wakes and tail 
their way across the shallows. Anglers 
who are quiet and carefully work the 
edges of a school can often stay with one 
group of fish for much of the day. Big 
trout, on the other hand, don’t tend to 
travel in large numbers and are much 
spookier in shallow water. Quietly wading 
flats and especially shorelines that have 
docks is one of the best methods for 
catching these gator trout. 

In northeast Florida enormous black 
drum can be caught in deep holes in areas 
like the St. Johns River, Nassau Sound 
and St. Augustine Inlet. A stout rod and a 
cracked crab soaking on the bottom will 
give you the best chance of boating one of 
these giant drum. Redfish, trout and 
sheepshead fishing also picks up in the 
tidal creeks and salt marshes, particularly 
around the oyster bars. 

Cobia begin showing up on offshore 
wrecks and reefs in northeast Florida in 
March and will be roaming the beaches 
by late April. Plenty of small bluefish and 
Spanish mackerel can be caught from the 
beaches using artificials and live bait. 
However, if you’re in the mood to catch 
something really ferocious, giant bluefish 
up to 15 pounds can be found over 
offshore wrecks that will give you light 
tackle action with topwater plugs that you 
are unlikely to forget. Offshore trollers in 
water deeper than 150 feet have the 
potential of scoring dolphin, tuna, wahoo 
and even blue marlin. Spring also 
provides a lot of bottom fishing action for 
grouper, snappers and amberjack. 

It really doesn’t matter what part of 
Florida you live in during March and 
April, because the fishing is picking up. 
Blow that winter dust off of your fishing 
tackle; longer days and warming water 
temperatures have fish migrating to a 
location near you! @) 


Jason Schratwieser works in 


outreach and education for the FWC 
Division of Marine Fisheries. 
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Important strategies to 
remember when fishing the 
Suwannee River are that 
the outer, deeper river 
bends and associated tree 
roots and logs usually hold 
more fish than inner, 
shallow bends, unless inner 
bends are vegetated. 


By Jerry Krummrich 


e Suwannee 
River and its 
tributaries, the 
Santa Fe and the 
Withlacoochee 
rivers, are both scenic and productive of 
harvestable-sized panfish. This is due to a 
fortuitous combination of various 
shoreline structures influenced by 
calcareous spring water and flood plain 
swamps. Redbreast sunfish and spotted 
sunfish (stumpknockers) are true riverine 
species, common in this system. The 
redbreast sunfish is dominant throughout 
(except in tidal areas where 
stumpknockers and fiddler crab forage, 
combining for a unique fishery). Bluegill 
and redear sunfish (shellcracker) also 
occur, and large specimens are caught 
occasionally throughout the river, 
especially shellcracker in the lower river. 
The upper river is mostly steep banks 
with numerous rocky outcrops and shoal 
areas. The middle river has a seasonally 
inundated flood plain and sandy banks. 
The lower river is tidally affected, and 
submerged vegetation, lily pads and creek 
mouths become common fish-holding 
habitats. Cypress trees are omnipresent, 
and it is always a good bet to fish next to 
one if water is at least two feet deep. 
Important strategies to remember 
when fishing the Suwannee River are that 
the outer, deeper river bends and 
associated tree roots and logs usually hold 
more fish than inner, shallow bends, 
unless inner bends are vegetated. If so, the 
vegetation, usually yellow water lilies, 
will hold fish if water levels are up so that 
you have at least two feet of water in 
“bonnets” or eelgrass (lower river). Flood 
situations are great for fish but not for 
anglers. It is best to plan days off from 
work for fishing when flood waters recede 


and fish return from the swamp to the 
riverbank. Deep holes and creek mouths 
are always good. It is best to fish just 
above or below deep holes on a sloped 
shoreline. Deep brush, such as fallen 
trees, always holds fish. Fish directly 
upstream or downstream, and let the 
current put bait on the inner edge of the 
brush. The outer edge is usually deep and 
swift, and bringing bait to where fish are 
located is a challenge. 

Common bream fishing strategies/ 
baits include: 

* Small spinners or grubs fished near 
shoreline structure; let it drop and never 
retrieve too fast or you will be fishing in 
no mans land — open water off the bottom 
and away from any structure. Spinners or 
grubs need to be retrieved to emulate a 
natural drift — both falling in the water 
column and moving slowly downstream. 
Remember that fish know that insects and 
their larvae do not drift upstream. As for 
color, use green and black in the spring 
when insects are active; crawfish colors 
are always good. 

* Small one-and-a-half-inch floater- 


A March morning on the Suwannee River. 


diver lures imitating crickets, crawfish or 
minnows can be fished similarly to 
popping bugs in that they need to sit still 
for at least a couple of seconds, only 
being twitched before current gets them 
moving. 

* Live bait (cricket or meal worm) 
fished below a float about four feet deep. 
Use slip floats so you can reel all the way 
in and make accurate casts to the edge of 
structure/roots, overhanging limbs or 
edges of vegetation. 

* Fish fallen treetops by anchoring 
upstream and drifting bait on the bottom 
(split shot and hook, no floats) into brush 
piles. 

¢ Fish holes in bonnets or the outside 
edge of vegetation with bait below a float. 
Bonnet/eel grass (or milfoil) combination 
is very productive. 

* Low, clear water, especially in the 
Santa Fe River, calls for light line (four 
pound test maximum) and a natural drift. 

* “Pitch fishing” is an effective 
procedure to present bait and cover a lot 
of territory. A cane pole with about 12 feet 
of line can be used to put bait next to 


structures. Wait for a bite or pick up and 
pitch to a new spot. Good boat handling is 
crucial. Stay close to the bank and fish 
downstream rather than being farther out 
and pitching to the shore. 

* Fly fishing with poppers can be 
exceptional during warm weather. Put 
your popper near structure along steep 
outer banks, but land it in slack water 
where the current does not whisk it away. 
If it sits still, fish can see it and meditate 
about eating it. Chartreuse is always a 
good color. A small nymph tied on a 
“dropper” will increase strike rate 
considerably. 

¢ Stumpknockers in the lower river 
concentrate in deep holes during cold 
weather. Check out all creeks feeding into 
the river. There will be a hole on a curve 
or where two creeks come together. In 
cool weather, fish very SLOWLY with 
small jigs tipped with cut shrimp or pink 
swimming tail grubs. Stumpknockers bite 
like small sheepshead. @) 


Jerry Krummrich is an FWC fisheries 
biologist in the North Central office. 
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Zane Grey 


Florida Angler 


By James T. Huffstodt 
Photographs courtesy of Jerry Wilkinson and the Historical Preservation Society of the Upper Keys, Inc. 


“Not one in a hundred ... Know him as an outdoors man and conservationist. 
Yet his personal life as hunter, fisherman and wanderer was far more romantic 
than that of any of his fictional characters.” 


66 t is sad to think that Long Key, 
doomed by a hurricane, is gone 
forever. But the memory of that 
long white winding lonely shore 
of coral sand and the green surf, 

and the blue Gulf Stream will live in 
memory.” Zane Grey, 1936. 

The Long Key Fishing Club was a 
haven for the very wealthy from 1900 
until the 1935 hurricane smashed down 
with great howling gusts and drowned 
the wreckage under 15 feet of ocean. 

The club was a legendary place 
where a harried tycoon could walk 
barefoot in the surf clad only ina 
ragged pair of shorts and a battered 
straw hat. This was a chance to be a 
boy again, skip shaving, forget your 
table manners and indulge in practical 
jokes. 

These pleasures were dwarfed by 


knight errant in cowboy chaps who 
wielded a six-gun rather than a sword. 

Zane Grey was a regular at Long 
Key Fishing Club from around 1910 
until 1924. An all-around outdoors man 
who had hunted bear and roped cougars 
in the West, he also became one the 
world’s most accomplished anglers. At 
one point he held 10 world saltwater 
records. 

He was the first to catch a thou- 
sand pound marlin on rod and reel, 
devised and perfected methods to catch 
the sly broadbill swordfish, preached 
catch-and-release long before it 
became popular and enthusiastically 
advocated light tackle for sailfish. 

Fishing writer Ed Zern wrote in 
1952 that, “No other man ... has 
devoted so much of his fortune, nor so 
large a share of his time and energy, to 


the joy these visitors took in some of and Stream magazine in 1912. the catching of fish for the sport of it.” 

the finest flats fishing in the world. Grey eventually wrote 89 books, Another admirer, George Reiger, 

Bonefish, once memorably described including 56 westerns. Among the most selected and edited a collection of short 

as chain lightning married to dynamite, popular were: The U.P. Express, The stories titled: The Best of Zane Grey, 

were the most highly regarded prey. Thundering Herd and The Vanishing Outdoorsman. He wrote in the intro- 
Perhaps the most famous Long American. Hollywood produced more duction: 

Key Fishing Club member was Zane than 100 Zane Grey westerns, many “Not one in a hundred ... know 

Grey, the nation’s most popular western —_ featuring Randolph Scott. him as an outdoors man and conserva- 

novelist at the time. His books sold in One critic scathingly summed up tionist. Yet his personal life as hunter, 

the millions from Texarkana to the ingredients of a Zane Grey western fisherman and wanderer was far more 

Tashkent. Interestingly enough, his as, “villains, virgins and varmints.” romantic than that of any of his 

most famous work, Riders of the Grey’s readers were not dissuaded. fictional characters. ... 

Purple Sage, had appeared in Forest They loved his strong silent hero, the “That is why the best of his writing 


a a a a 
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Page 10: A photograph of Zane Grey 
as a New York City dentist, 1904. 


Zane Grey at Long Key with a record 
billfish catch of two sailfish and two 
marlin. 


are in effect diaries immortalizing a 
wild and rugged landscape that, even as 
he wrote, was being tamed and 
despoiled. Working against time like a 
painter hoping to fix an impression of a 
particular sunset, Zane Grey wrote for 
all of us who will never know an 
undeveloped Florida Keys or an 
undammed Rogue River.” 

Perhaps one of the best fishing 
stories ever written is Grey’s “The 
Bonefish Brigade,” which appeared in 
a 1922 issue of the /zaak Walton 
League Monthly. 


Long Key Fishing Lodge, circa 1930. 


This tale is an affectionate 
remembrance of Grey’s Long Key 
fishing companions nicknamed 
“Rounddelay,” “Loosfish,” “The Lone 
Angler” and “Luckystickem.” 

“Loosfish was the most interesting 
one of this remarkable group,” Grey 
wrote. “He was the eldest, a slight, 
serious-faced man, quite frail, and a 
very courteous and friendly and fine 
old gentleman, except upon return from 
fishing. Then he was energetic, violent 
and exceedingly profane. I gathered 
that, according to his own statement, he 


could not do anything but lose fish.” 

On another level this tale is 
brilliant in its evocation of the tingling 
excitement of fishing the flats. Grey 
wrote: 

“T was sinking into what may be 
termed bonefish oblivion — a combina- 
tion of suspense, dream and sleep — 
when I had a tremendous strike. It sort 
of paralyzed me. 

““Hey! Didn’t your rod jerk?’ 
yelled Lone Angler. 

““Quiet!’ I hissed, tensely. 

“T waited until I could not wait 
anymore, perhaps a matter of a couple 
of endless seconds. ... | was unable to 
refrain from jerking. 

“Sharp and hard I came up on a 
live weight. There was a quivering of 
my tight line. My rod bent double. The 
old thrill went over me, deep and 
wonderful sensation. Then the shallow 
water opened with a sodden thump and 
mud colored the spray. I had hooked a 
heavy bonefish.” 

Finally, after an epic struggle, the 
brave fish tires. Grey draws him close 
to the canoe where his companion 
waits expectantly, net in hand. The 
monster is captured and lies trembling 
in the bottom of the canoe: 

“..a gleaming silver and opal, 
with lavender tinted fins and tail, a 
most beautiful creature of the sea, and [> 
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so long and thick that I could scarcely 
believe my eyes. I almost succumbed 
and let him go free.” 

Grey sometimes spent weeks 
fishing at Long Key. Moody, often 
petulant, the stern-visaged Grey was 
essentially a lonely man. But the writer 
had long before discovered that fishing 
was the perfect antidote to depression. 
He drew spiritual nourishment from the 
tranquil and sublime intoxicant of sea, 
sky and drifting clouds. 

The one-time Ohio dentist fished 
the world: wading the flats off Long 
Key, trolling for marlin off New 
Zealand and battling giant sharks off 
Tahiti. He was among the first sport 
anglers to explore the rich marine 
resources of Mexico, Central America, 
South America, Newfoundland, Tahiti, 
Australia and New Zealand. 

The pristine, almost untouched 
wonder of those places survive in 
Grey’s superb fishing books: Tales of 
Fishes, An American Angler in Austra- 
lia, Tales of Southern Rivers, Tales of 
Fishing Virgin Seas, Tales of an 
Angler s Eldorado — New Zealand, 
Tales of Swordfish and Tuna and Tales 
of Fresh Water Fishing. 

Florida figures prominently in 
Tales of Southern Rivers, which, in 
part, vividly records the wild splendor 
observed during a tarpon fishing 
expedition up the Shark River Slough 
deep into the Everglades. 

Rivers of the Everglades, large and 
small, broke the hard green phalanx, 
where they emptied their dark water 
into the Gulf,” Grey wrote. “Mystery 
hovered over this forbidden place, 
neither land nor water nor2 forest, yet a 
combination of all three. ... 

“We glided down shaded lanes 
where we had to bend our heads to 
escape the low-spreading branches. 
Deep creeks of amber water ... where 
ducks and cranes and herons rose, and 
fish splashed. We saw numerous 
alligators ... sliding off the banks. In 
and out and around we went, through 
this labyrinthine web of waterways. ... 

“Soon we began to see the flocks 
of birds, like white clouds, rising from 
the trees, and knew we were nearing 
the wonderful rookery of curlew. So we 
put away our rods for our cameras. ... 
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Banks of foliage as white with curlew 
as if with heavy snow! ... Almost a 
waterfall of white birds.” 

Fittingly, in 1939, the writer of 
cowboy tales and fishing adventures 
died with a fishing rod in his hand at 
his Catalina Island estate. 

Miami Herald outdoor columnist 
Jim Hardie recently praised Grey’s 
considerable contributions to Florida’s 
sport fishing heritage. 

“He was the first angler to put the 
Florida Keys on the national map,” 
Hardie wrote, also claiming that Grey 
was “the first fisherman in history to 
catch snook and tarpon on fly rod in 
the Keys.” 


e Eee 


Zane Grey with a world-record nurse shark, 1936. 


Furthermore, Long Key was where 
Grey caught his first sailfish, his first 
permit and his first bonefish. Hardie 
advocates the construction of an 
appropriate monument on Long Key 
honoring the memory of Zane Grey: 
Angler, Conservationist, Writer. 

And, in another sense, the pro- 
posed monument would be fitting 
tribute to Grey’s ghostly comrades 
from the past: Lone Angler, 
Luckystickem, Rounddeley and 
Loosfish. @ 


James T. Huffstodt is the FWC 
public information coordinator for the 
South Region, West Palm Beach. 


By the Division of Freshwater Fisheries 


To meet the growing demands for largemouth 
bass, considered by many to be the most popular 
sportfish in the world, the Richloam Hatchery was 
deemed the perfect site for the proposed Florida 
Bass Conservation Center. 


uilt in the mid-*60s to 

boost Florida’s 

freshwater fisheries, the 

state’s largest freshwater 
hatchery has produced and released 
millions of bluegill, redear sunfish, 
crappie, catfish, largemouth bass and 
striped and sunshine bass over the years. 
Now, with the recent drought and a 
growing number of anglers, the aging 
Richloam Hatchery, located in Central 
Florida’s Withlacoochee State Forest, is 
having difficulty keeping up with 
demand. This year’s goal of 675,000 
largemouth hatchlings is a record, and as 
a consequence, all of this year’s striped 
and sunshine bass will be raised at the 
Blackwater Research and Development 
Center, a smaller hatchery in the 
Panhandle not designed for producing 
large crops. 

To meet the growing demands for 
largemouth bass, considered by many to 
be the most popular sportfish in the 
world, the Richloam Hatchery was 
deemed the perfect site for the proposed 
Florida Bass Conservation Center. It has 
available land, clean and abundant water 
supplies, and enough clay in the soil to 


Richloam Hatchery supervisor Charles Starling 


shows off a largemouth breeder bass. (Photograph 
by Doug Alderson.) 


hold water in earthen ponds. However, the 
principal production feature of the 
proposed center will be raceways, covered 
concrete tanks with flowing water that can 
rear more bass in a smaller area, similar to 
rearing trout in northern states. Another 
key component will be in-house and 
grant-funded genetics research to protect 
the integrity of Florida’s unique 
subspecies of largemouth bass, along with 
our other native bass, the shoal and 
Suwannee, found in north Florida streams 
and rivers. Diagnostic disease facilities 
will ensure the health of brood stock and 
fingerlings. 

Historically, bass were stocked early 
in the spring at a length of one to one- 
and-a quarter inches. However, biologists 
feel that larger bass of four to six inches 
may be the answer to poor bass fisheries 
in degraded lakes. 

“If we had the new bass center,” said 
Richloam supervisor Charles Starling, 
“we could raise a million four to six-inch 
largemouth a year. And we would have 
some complementary production with 
that: bluegills, striped bass, sunshine bass, 
catfish and all the other species we 
normally work with, but the center’s 


focus would be bass production and 
research.” 

A planned visitor’s center is an 
integral part of the proposal. It would 
educate the public with state-of-the-art 
hands-on exhibits, learning opportunities 
and on-site fishing experiences. Located 
within an hour’s drive of three major 
cities — Tampa, Orlando and Ocala — the 
center could be a boon to the local 
economy. “One hatchery in Texas receives 
about 60,000 visitors a year,” said 
Starling. “Richloam could do that with the 
visitor-friendly facilities we have in 
mind.” 

Total construction cost for the bass 
center is estimated at $15 million. 
Available federal grant money may cover 
half the first year’s construction cost, 
which would include the raceways along 
with modern spawning and research 
facilities. A proposed $5 bass stamp “to 
take or possess” bass would be dedicated 
to the bass center for operation, 
maintenance and future construction. The 
main beneficiary, of course, would be 
Florida’s freshwater anglers who could 
expect prime bass fishing for years to 
come. @) 
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DIGS} 


66 f you play those bagpipes 
next to me while I’m 
fishing, I’m going to throw 
them in the creek,” I 
calmly but firmly told my 
friend Kathy. 

Kathy happens to be a lieutenant with 
the Panama City Police Department. 
However, we weren’t in Panama City, so she 
couldn’t throw me in jail for sinking her 
bagpipes in Wetapo Creek. 

The Panama City Pipes & Drums band 
was having its annual camping trip/Labor 
Day getaway party at Pipe Major Geordie 
Ord’s abode. Geordie is a crusty old British 
expatriate who now lives in the Florida 
Panhandle. His property sits right on Wetapo 
Creek, about 10 miles north of Mexico 
Beach. 

Throughout the weekend, we play 
music, eat good food, enjoy each other’s 
company and I fish. I’m the only one out of 
our whole group that fishes, much to the 
chagrin of the other band members. 

Using red wigglers as bait, I was fishing 
for bluegills and shellcrackers with a cane 
pole. My grandfather, Alton Wesley, taught 
me how to use a cane pole when I was only 4 
years old. It’s the best way to spot-drop your 
bait among the tangled overhanging branches 
along the creek banks. 

Soon after I wet my line, the bobber 
bounced a couple of times and quickly 
disappeared under the water. What surprised 
me was the force at which it went under. I 
had to use both hands to pull up the fish. Out 
of the water came a big black crappie, 
thrashing like mad, trying to throw the hook. 
I unhooked it and weighed it. That big boy 
weighed only one ounce under a pound! 

I put another wiggler on the line and 
plopped it back in the same spot. Only a few 
seconds went by before the line bobbed 
again. I pulled a nice size bluegill up and 
onto the dock. I ended up landing about six 
bluegills from that one spot. 
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By Duel Christian 


Black crappie by Soc Clay 


I moved down the creek and tried 
fishing between the branches of an old 
submerged tree. I could see about 15 
black shadows gliding between the mossy 
fingers of the dead branches below. The 
fish must have been starving because I 
ended up catching about 10 of them, all 
bluegills. 

I decided to try my luck on the other 
end of the property. I climbed out onto a 
tree that had fallen and was leaning out 
over the water. There was a nice hole 
under the bank that had no current 
running through it. I dropped my 
line in and didn’t even have to 
wait. No sooner had the bait fallen 
into place than the line went taut. 
I yanked a big shellcracker from the 
shadows. Then another. And another. And 
yet a few more. They must have had a 
spawning bed down there. I’ve never seen 
so many shellcrackers in one place before. 


When I stopped catching fish at that hole, Campfire Fish With Garlic 
I walked even farther up the creek and Horseradish Mashed Potatoes 
tried to fish another alcove in a bend. I ala Ranch 
wasn’t having any luck at all. I then found 
out the reason why. There was a log Ingredients: minutes until fish are cooked (takes about 
moving around below near my bait. Fish 12 minutes on the hot coals). 
“But, logs don’t move like that,” I 10 cleaned and dressed Remove packets from campfire, 
thought. “However, alligators do!” freshwater panfish (bream, remove fish and set them on a dinner plate 
Sure enough, a small alligator had shellcracker, black crappie) (five fish per person) 
been under the bank, beneath me. It shot 10 tablespoons chopped garlic 
away leaving a cloud of silt billowing in Tony Chacherie’s (pronounced sess- To Make Potatoes: 
its wake. a-reez) low sodium/more spice Okay. | know that I told you to use 
I went back and counted my fish. seasoning instant potatoes. It doesn’t matter!! This 
Twenty-four panfish. Not bad for a couple Aluminum foil recipe is so good, people will swear that 
of hours of effort. I thought about trying Mashed potatoes they aren’t instant. Trust me. 
to catch some more, but then decided not 1 box instant mashed potatoes Follow the directions on the box. 
to. | would be the only one cleaning these Buttermilk Where it tells you to use milk, use the 
nuggets 0’ joy and I didn’t want to spend 1 cup lowfat sour cream buttermilk. After they are made, add the 
all night doing it. | jar horseradish sour cream, four tablespoons of the 
I wandered back to the house and | package powdered Hidden Valley powdered ranch dressing and five 
asked for volunteers to clean the fish. Ranch Dressing Mix tablespoons of the horseradish dressing 
Several people grunted no, three empty and stir, stir, stir! Mix them well. The bite 
beer cups were thrown at me, one corn To Make Fish: from the horseradish will be diminished 
cob was lobbed at my head and a string of Rub a generous portion of chopped within the potatoes and blend with the 
profanity, tailored just for me, erupted garlic over each fish other seasonings. You have got to try this 
from Sir Ord himself (who used to be a Sprinkle each fish with the Tony recipe. You’ ll never go back to regular 
drill sergeant in the English Army, so you Chacherie’s seasoning. (It’s spicy, so be mashed potatoes again. 
know it was particularly colorful). careful. Freshwater panfish have a Serve the fish and potatoes with 
In the end, I ended up cleaning and wonderful, delicate taste, so you don’t boiled collard greens, hush puppies and 
cooking the fish all by myself. The band want to mask it with too many complex good ol’ Dixie Beer, brewed here in the 
enjoyed eating my catch, however, and spices.) South. There’s no finer outdoor dining, 
they forgave me for my faux pas of asking Take two fish and wrap them in y’all. Y’hear? @ 
for volunteers. Sir Ord even brought me a _—_ aluminum foil. Do this five times until 
wee dram of his special reserve single you have five foil packages. Place foil Duel Christian is a television execu- 
malt Scotch (aged 18 years). packages directly in the glowing coals of _ tive, a free-lance writer and a connoisseur 
“Well done, lad. Well done.” the campfire. Turn them over every three — outdoor chef living in Tallahassee. 
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“There's more than 
ne way to skin a cat" 


By Joe Crumpton 


Since the arrival of the blue and flathead catfish in the streams 
of northwest Florida in the mid-‘80s, the interest in catfish in 
terms of their being a trophy has skyrocketed. 


i nter almost any grocery 

store in the state of 
Pat Florida and you’ll likely 
find whole catfish, filets 


SS and nuggets at the fish 
counter. Enter the home of any die-hard 
angler and it’s very unlikely you’ll find a 
mounted catfish on the wall of the den. 

But it seems that the times are a 
changin’, at least in some parts. 
Following the trends that have sent 
largemouth and striped bass into national 
prominence, more and more anglers are 
beginning to treat catfish as trophy fare 
and not just table fare. 

There have always been some anglers 
in a few areas around the state who have 
enjoyed the thrill of landing a big channel 
cat. But since the arrival of the blue and 
flathead catfish in the streams of 
northwest Florida in the mid-‘80s, the 
interest in catfish in terms of their being a 
trophy has skyrocketed. 

The proof is evident. 

It’s evident along the Apalachicola 
River, which in the past few years has 
acquired the reputation for trophy 
flatheads in the 40-pound range, and 
along the Escambia River where anglers 
can do battle with both the blue catfish 
and flatheads as trophies, a concept that 
wasn’t even in existence in Florida 15 
years ago. ~s < 

It is more evident than ever before \) : 
with the channel catfish. The Florida Fish a I ' 
and Wildlife Conservation Commission ye ae 
(FWC) now cites more than 30 lakes and a or 
streams across the state where trophy £ 7] Ss Pa 7 
channels can be caught. A large flathead catfish, like those found along the Escambi 


a and Apalachicola rivers. 
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Blue catfish are thrilling anglers in the Panhandle. 


It’s evident in tackle shops, sporting 
goods stores, bait shops and outdoor and 
sporting goods catalogs. Tackle 
manufacturers are marketing hooks, lures, 
baits, line, rods and reels designed with 
the catfisher in mind. Some of the boat 
manufacturers are even beginning to 
feature catfishing boats — roomier and 
more open than their bass and panfishing 
counterparts. 

And it is definitely evident with the 
advent of catfishing tournaments and the 
organization of groups like the National 
Catfishing Association (NCA), a Georgia- 
based group whose sole purpose is to 
spread the excitement of fishing for 
catfish. 

NCA began to accomplish their goal 
some six years ago in Florida when they 
first partnered with the Blountstown 
Rotary Club and created the first ever 
“Big River Round Up and Florida State 
Flathead Championship.” The idea for the 
tournament was a collaboration between 
then NCA President Jim Whaley and 
FWC biologist Dan Dobbins. The 24-hour 
tournament, usually held in late May, has 
had entries from six states and has grown 
from just over a 100 entries in 1995 to 
more than 350 anglers in 2001. 

The success of the Florida 
championship on the Apalachicola River 
has spawned two other Florida-held 
tournaments. The “Meet the Beast” 
tournament is held in July at Bristol, a 
little town across the river from 


Blountstown. The sleepy little village of 
Wewahitchka, about 30 river miles south 
of Blountstown, hosts a tournament every 
August. The tournaments have low entry 
fees and are structured for trophy catfish. 
Cash and prizes are usually given for the 
top five big fish. The big draw for the 
Florida championship is the chance of 
winning a four-wheel drive pickup and a 
completely rigged fishing boat. If the 
existing state flathead record is broken 
during the tournament, that fisher “wins it 
all.” Even Georgia has gotten in on the 


A young hatchery-raised channel catfish 


recently created “tournament trail.” The 
first Georgia State Flathead 
Championship, held in the summer of 
1999 at Wingate’s Lodge on Lake 
Seminole, has become an annual event. 
Wingate’s Lodge is just a stone’s throw 
from the Florida line. 

Feelings about flatheads have turned 
180 degrees in the past several years. 
Initially, sport fishers attempted to put 
pressure on the FWC to eradicate the 
flatheads, but once the trophy fisheries 
began to develop, the feeling flip-flopped. 
Now, many of the sport fishing public use 
terms like “conservation,” “regulation,” 
“protection” and “limits” when talking of 
these jolly green giants. 

The thrill of landing that big cat 
would be enough. While it doesn’t jump 
or tailwalk over the surface like a 
largemouth bass, or turn flips in mid-air 
like the American shad, it does slice the 
water with the speed of the striped bass, 
and it pulls harder and longer than any 
other fish swimming in freshwater. The 
trophy cat is a package of power with the 
torque of a Hum-Vee and the speed of a 
hopped up V-8. Best of all, think of the 
conversation that would be generated 
when someone sees that big ole cat 
hanging on your wall. @) 


Joe Crumpton is an FWC freshwater 


fisheries biologist working out of Eustis. 


Doug Alderson 
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| Sport Fish 


ow” Restoration 


By Kimberly Amendola 


Photographs courtesy of the Florida Marine Research Institute 


Wr ° you buy fishing gear? Fuel up your boat? Purchase a saltwater fishing license? Every time 


1 | you do these things, you help improve your fishing experience in Florida. You are one 


i ey of many anglers and boaters who support the Federal Aid in Sport Fish Restoration Program 


ES (SFR). You support it, and you benefit from it. 


The Federal Aid in Sport Fish 
Restoration Program is managed by the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service 
(USFWS). Grants are awarded to states to 
carry out projects that address the needs of 
state and territorial fish and wildlife 
agencies. Money is collected from excise 
taxes on fishing equipment, import duties on 
fishing equipment and boats, and taxes on 
motorboat and small-engine fuels. The 
revenue is used to create future fishing and 
boating opportunities. 

Early efforts to support sport fishery 
programs began in 1939. Congress 
considered legislation to impose a 10 percent 
manufacturers’ excise tax on certain 
equipment for recreational fishing. However, 
the bill failed to pass. In 1941 a similar bill 
was introduced and passed by the U.S. 
House of Representatives, but with the 
outbreak of World War II that year, Congress 
diverted funds to finance war efforts. 

Finally, in 1950 Congressman John 
Dingell, Sr., Michigan, and Senator Edwin 
Johnson, Colorado, introduced a new sport 
fishery bill into the 2nd session of the 81st 
Congress. Congress passed the bill, and 
President Harry Truman signed the SFR into 
law. 

SFR became a cooperative effort 
between the USFWS and state fish and 
wildlife agencies. Each state’s share is based 
60 percent on its number of licensed anglers 
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Juvenile snook 


Page 18: Eddie Hughes and Mike Wessel 
haul in a net as part of the FWC’s 
monthly monitoring of fish populations 
and species diversity in Tampa Bay. 


and 40 percent on its land and water area. 
Although the USFWS allocates the funds, 
each state is left to determine projects that 
meet their own resource needs. The 
federal government is not involved in 
developing or prioritizing state projects, 
but it is responsible for ensuring that 
projects are eligible for SFR program 
funds. 

Florida has received over $81 million 
in SFR funding since 1952. However, it 
was not until 1984 that specific funds had 
been allocated to saltwater fisheries 
projects. The Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission (FWC) 
manages SFR funds in Florida. The FWC 
receives approximately $3-4 million per 
year to support Florida’s saltwater 
projects. For each project, 75 percent of 
the total cost comes from SFR funds and 
25 percent comes from state funds, which 
include money from recreational fishing 
license fees. Florida’s SFR grants help 
fund the following projects: 


FISHERIES STATISTICS 

Marine fish, crab and shrimp 
populations in selected bay systems 
throughout the state are monitored. 
Research currently is underway in 
Apalachicola Bay, Cedar Key, Tampa 
Bay, Charlotte Harbor, southeast Florida, 
the Florida Keys, Indian River Lagoon 
and Jacksonville. Recent program efforts 
have focused on Project Tampa Bay. The 
FWC’s Marine Stock Enhancement 
Research Facility has released over one 
million juvenile red drum into Tampa 


Bay. FWC staff monitor red drum 
populations that have been released into 
Tampa Bay in an effort to compare 
hatchery-raised red drum with wild red 
drum. 


NEARSHORE GAME FISH AND 
REEF FISH 

Did you know all snook are born as 
males, and some change sex to female 
between the ages of two and seven? Did 
you know tarpon can live up to 50 years, 
and pompano sexually mature within their 
first year of life? These facts were 
uncovered as part of FWC efforts to 
gather information on the behavior, 
ecology and life history of Florida’s game 
fish and reef fish. Current game fish 
research focuses on tarpon, snook, spotted 
seatrout, red drum, Florida pompano and 
dolphin. 

Current reef fish research 
concentrates on gray snapper, mutton 
snapper, yellowtail snapper and lane 
snapper found in southeast Florida and the 
Florida Keys. Research on important 
grouper species is planned for future 
studies. 


SPORT FISH GENETICS 
Genetic research focuses on two 
major areas: genetically identifying wild 

fish populations and the genetic 
monitoring of hatchery fish, raised at 
FWC’s Stock Enhancement Research 
Facility. Genetic information about wild 
fish populations informs scientists if a 
species should be managed as a single 
population or if parts of the population 
should be managed separately. State and 
federal management agencies use this 
information when determining fish 
regulations. 

Genetic tags allow staff to distinguish 
released hatchery-raised fish and their 
offspring from fish and the natural 
population. Genetic identification is the 
only means of identifying about 80 
percent of hatchery-released fish. This 
technique has been used throughout 
Project Tampa Bay and it enables 
scientists to evaluate the success of the 
stocking program. 


HABITAT SUITABILITY 
MODELING PROJECT 
Did you ever wonder where fish live? 
Researchers are developing computer 
models that predict the distribution of [> 
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recreationally important fish species. 
Models include fish-catch data and 
information about temperature, salinity, 
water depth, and bottom type. These 
models are designed to help fishery 
managers forecast fish populations and to 
provide information about fish habitat that 
might need special protection or 
management. 


SPORT FISH HEALTH 
MONITORING 

Scientists gather information about 
fish kills and outbreaks of diseases in 
marine environments in this program. 
They gather information through a 
volunteer network and citizen reports to 
the Marine Fish Kill Hotline: 1-800-636- 
0511. Saltwater-licensed anglers are 
surveyed twice a year to determine if they 
think fish they are catching are healthy. 
Information obtained from these surveys 
helps scientists pinpoint regional fish 
health problems. Fish health at the Stock 
Enhancement Research Facility also is 
monitored, thus ensuring hatchery-raised 
fish are healthy when released into the 
natural environment. 


THE MARINE RESOURCE 
GEOGRAPHIC INFORMATION 
SYSTEM 
A complex computer system allows 
scientists to create mapped versions of 
marine-related data. It is used to respond 
to requests for data about Florida’s 
recreational marine fisheries. Boater’s 
guides and brochures created using this 
data offer information about marine 
resources and boating access sites in 
many coastal areas of Florida. These 
guides are available free of charge to 
anglers, boaters and resource managers at 
a variety of locations. 


ARTIFICIAL REEFS 

Since 1960, over 1,700 artificial reefs 
have been deployed in Florida, making 
our state a world leader in terms of reef 
building. This program coordinates and 
tracks the progress of artificial reef 
projects conducted by coastal 
governments and qualified non-profit 
groups. FWC staff monitor reef 
construction and conduct scuba dives to 
gather data about what types of marine 
life use the artificial habitats. Researchers 
examine the materials used and the 
stability of each material. Many different 
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A 4,000-pound reef ball is added to create an artificial reef: 


materials have been used to create 
artificial reefs, from retired U.S. military 
tanks and ships to 4,000-pound concrete 
reef balls. 


THE FLORIDA SALTWATER 

ANGLER AND BOATER OUTREACH 
PROJECT 

The FWC recently teamed up with 
famous journalist and fishing show host 
Mark Sosin to produce a video about 
SFR. The video, Maintaining Florida’s 
Fisheries, outlines all of Florida’s marine 
SFR projects and is narrated by Sosin. 
This was part of a project to inform 
anglers and boaters of the roles they play 
in supporting SFR programs. Educational 
products describing SFR-funded projects 
are distributed free of charge. 


AQUATIC RESOURCE EDUCATION 

Fishing clinics for women and 
children and field events emphasizing 
marine resource conservation are part of 
these programs. Additionally, this project 
produces conservation-related materials to 
inform citizens about the environment. 

Each year this program conducts a 
series of free kids’ fishing clinics 
statewide. Adults guide children through a 
four-hour educational clinic where they 
learn about such topics as ethical angling, 
knot tying and conservation. After the 
clinic, children go fishing, and they 
receive a free fishing rod. 

Each year the program conducts five 
ladies’ fishing clinics. Women participate 
in a weekend-long seminar where they 
learn how to fish from Florida’s best 


fishing instructors and guides. Saturday 
consists of lectures and skill stations, and 
on Sunday, women get to put their 
knowledge to use on a half-day charter. 
Each woman chooses the type of fishing 
she wants to participate in, from offshore 
blue-water fishing to flats fishing and pier 
fishing. 


BOATING-ACCESS IMPROVEMENT 

The USFWS has allocated 15 percent 
of each state’s SFR revenue to be used for 
boating-access improvement. FWC uses 
the funds to improve public marina sites 
and create new boat ramps. Currently the 
program emphasizes maintenance and 
repair of existing structures. 

In conclusion, all of these programs 
benefit you, your fishing experiences and 
Florida’s fisheries. We are encouraging 
anglers and boaters to join our efforts by 
purchasing fishing equipment with the 
SFR logo and, of course, always to 
practice good conservation techniques. @ 

For more information, contact: 

www.foridamarine.org Florida 
Marine Research Institute 

www.marinefisheries.org Division 
of Marine Fisheries 

www.artificialreefs.org Reefball 
Development Group 

www.restorewildlife.org Sport Fish 
and Wildlife Restoration 

www.fws.gov U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service 


Kimberly Amendola works in 
outreach and education for the FWC 
Division of Marine Fisheries. 


Red Drum 


(sciaenops ocelatus) 


By the Florida Marine Research Institute 


ed drum, one of Florida’s 

most popular sport fish, is 

also one of the state’s most 
widespread estuarine inhabitants. Red 
drum are prodigious spawners that may 
produce tens of millions of eggs each 
year. Their relative hardiness and 
prolific nature make them ideal 
candidates for rearing in hatcheries. 
Stringent fishing restrictions have been 


instrumental in restoring populations of 


this fast-growing fish, which frequents 
practically all of the state’s estuaries. 

Also called redfish, channel bass, 
spottail and red bass, red drum are 
marine fish that are easily identified by 
the “eyespot” on the tail. Their com- 
mon name aptly describes both their 
reddish hue and the peculiar “drum- 
ming” sound they make during 
spawning or when taken from the 
water. This drumming is produced by 
special muscles rubbing against the 
inflated air bladder, like fingers 
rubbing on a balloon. 

Red drum are reddish-brown on 
the back, fading to white below. 
Juveniles have a copper or bronze tint. 
While most red drum have one distinc- 
tive black spot at the base of the tail, 


some have several spots. In 1997, a fish 


with hundreds of spots, one on each 
scale, was identified as a red drum by 
fish biologists. The body is elongated 
and thick, with a gently arched back 
and sloping head. The large scales on 
the upper body are rough, while those 
on the breast area are smooth. Red 


drum have two dorsal fins; the front fin 
has sharp spines and the back dorsal fin 


has soft rays resembling a flat-top 
haircut. The tail of an adult is broad 
and either flat at the end or slightly 
concave. The long pectoral, or side, 
fins are the color of rust. 


The colors of the red drum vary 
according to where the fish lives. Red 
drum in the Gulf of Mexico are a 
lighter red than those that reside in 
muddy bays. Occupants of white, 
sandy bottoms have light, muted tones. 
When a fish is taken from the water, it 
may turn a darker red. As they reach 
sexual maturity and prepare to spawn, 
the colors also become a much deeper 
red or bronze. 

Red drum in Florida may live 25 to 
35 years. Reds on the Atlantic Coast 
are generally larger than those on the 
Gulf Coast. Although the largest red 
drum ever caught weighed more than 
94 pounds, the Florida record is 51 
pounds, 8 ounces, for a fish taken at 
Sebastian Inlet in 1983. The largest red 
caught in Florida with fly fishing tackle 
was landed in 1982 off Englewood and 


weighed 21 pounds, 10 ounces. 

Red drum is being restored to 
several areas of the state. The Florida 
Fish and Wildlife Conservation 
Commission recently topped the one 
million mark in hatchery-raised red 
drum released into Tampa Bay. 
Biscayne Bay has also been success- 
fully restocked. Currently, anglers can 
keep one red drum per person per day 
and only if it is between 18 and 27 
inches in length. Red drum generally 
remain in the same geographic area in 
which they were spawned for the first 
three to four years of their life. As they 
reach sexual maturity, they will leave 
the estuarine area and join in offshore 
aggregation of spawning fish. Protect- 
ing the quality of estuarine areas is 
vital to their growth during the first 
critical years of life. @) 


Paul Force holds up a hefty red drum along the lower Aucilla River. 


Top: Red drum art by Diane Rome Peebles 
photograph by Doug Alderson 
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By Michael M. Wisenbaker 


ayaking, which 

originated near the 

Arctic Circle for 

hunting sea mammals, 

has soared in popularity 
in the past 25 years or so. People 
throughout the world are again plying 
coastal waters with these light, simple 
craft. Once you try it, you’ll find many 
hidden nooks and crannies to explore in 
silence. Beyond that, kayaks offer those 
who also enjoy fishing with a means to 
reach places that they could only have 
dreamed of reaching before the rebirth of 
this ancient art. 

I recently asked Dave Young, an 
ardent kayak angler who grew up fishing 
the waters of Virginia’s Chesapeake Bay, 
how he got hooked on kayak fishing. Now 
living in north Florida, the part-time 
fishing guide for the Wilderness Way in 
Tallahassee said: “Actually, I can’t claim 
that kayak fishing sprang from my fertile 
imagination. I had read an article long ago 
about a guy who caught sailfish out of one 
(a kayak) somewhere off the east coast of 
Florida. Also, the difficulty in getting 
even my very shallow-draft powerboat 
into the creeks and bays of the Big Bend 
coast got me to thinking about fishing 
from a kayak. Besides, some days I am 
just way too lazy to mess with all the 
‘big-boat’ paraphernalia.” 

Fishing from a kayak, though, may be 
daunting for both novices and experts. So, 
before buying a boat you should try out 
various types to see how they handle and 
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Generally a kayak 
needs to be at least 
24 inches or more 
wide to be stable 
enough from which 
to fish. 


A cockpit kayak model with skirt (photo by Trish Radulovich) 


which ones meet your specific needs. 
Some craft such as Perception’s Swing 
and Aquaterra Prism kayaks are made 
especially for fishing or diving. They 
have rudders, fore and aft rod holders, cup 
holders, a measuring rule on the back 
deck and plenty of storage space for gear. 
Such easy-to-handle and stable craft 
should work well for either novices or 
seasoned kayakers. 

Young prefers fishing from a sit-on- 
top kayak. He believes that cockpit 
kayaks are too hot on windless summer 
days. He can also place his gear where it’s 
easier to reach on a sit-on-top model. He 
says, though, “Differences are minor, and 


whatever type meets your budget should 
suit your needs. You’re eventually gonna’ 
need two boats, though, because you’re 
gonna’ want to take friends with you. So 
snap up the first bargain that you find, and 
as your tastes evolve, you can buy your 
dream boat and use your first one as a 
spare.” 

Unlike Young, I prefer a closed-deck 
kayak that can be used with a spray skirt 
because it will keep you much warmer 
and drier, especially in choppy, windy 
conditions that often kick up around 
Florida’s bays and sounds. Unfortunately, 
this will add to your cost because you'll 
also need a spray skirt, pump and maybe 


even some extra flotation. 

Generally, a kayak should be at least 
24 or more inches wide to be stable 
enough from which to fish. Gliding over 
shallow waters and tracking serpentine 
tidal creeks suggest that your boat be no 
longer than 14 feet, as opposed to the 
long, sleek touring kayaks. The shorter 
vessels allow you to turn more easily 
when navigating twisting streams. 
Likewise, if you’re going to fish the flats 
on broad bodies of water, you will need a 
kayak at least 12 feet long so that the 
wind will not blow it around like a piece 
of flotsam. 

I asked Young what type fishing he 
did from his kayaks and why. 

“By far my favorite kind of fishing is 
fly. However, I find I do 80 percent spin 
and 20 percent fly because fly-fishin’ can 
be very awkward from a kayak. Spin- 
casting gear is easier to manage with all 
the other stuff (such as wind, waves, 


paddle, clutter and tackle) you have to 
contend with in the kayak. Also, because 
of my particular kayak fishing style, spin 
is the most efficient way for finding fish. I 
move constantly. I troll while I’m 
exploring, and when I hook one, I stop 
and fish (cast to) that particular spot for 
awhile. I rarely use bait casters. They 
have a tendency to backlash and I travel 
light in the kayak, unlike with the big boat 
where I can carry spares. I use 98 percent 
artificial lures, mostly plastic grubs made 
by Sure-Ketch Lures. They’re cheap, it’s 
easy to change colors, and EVERTHING 
hits them.” Others may prefer different 
lures or even to use live baits such as 
shrimp or squid. 

Beyond the rod, reel and baits, other 
necessary items are a rod holder, handy 
access to knife and tackle, and a rigged 
anchor. “The best anchor idea I got came 
from a guide at Osprey Bay Kayaks in 
Clearwater,” says Young. “I was 


impressed with the anchor that he devised 
so much so that I bought one. The best 
advice as far as installing accessories — as 
with any new boat — is to not start cutting 
holes in it right away. Rather, fish from it 
at least a dozen times or more before you 
start to evolve a plan to modify it. For 
example, to begin with you can hold the 
rod between your legs as you paddle — 
sort of a poor man’s trolling motor. All 
this makes you tougher and smarter after 
just a few kayak fishing trips.” 

Other basics Young carries on his 
trips include: life preserver, hat, polarized 
glasses, sun screen, lots of water or sports 
drinks, snacks, paddle, knife, hook 
disengager, aqua socks or wet shoes, gaff 
hook and a mylar breakdown cooler he 
picked up from Bass Pro Shops. Young 
quips, “If this sounds Spartan, it is! I 
deliberately choose to keep things simple. 
Part of the fun of kayaking is not 


worrying about all the thousand-and-one [> 


Below: Part-time guide Dave Young, using a sit-on-top kayak model, trolls with one rig while actively fishing with the other. 
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things you need for a powerboat trip. 
Occasionally, I also carry a disposable 
watersports camera to capture moments to 
share with others.” 

Young mainly catches speckled trout 
and reds, but he also snags bluefish, 
pompano, sand trout, whiting, black drum, 
croaker, catfish, flounder, cobia, jack 
crevalle, blue runner, sheepshead, pinfish, 
sharks, rays, needlefish, lizardfish, 
grouper, black seabass, Spanish mackerel 
and ladyfish. His biggest fish was a 15- 
pound shark. He fishes all year, especially 
in October and April. During chilly winter 
days he usually dresses in a diver’s full 
wet suit (because he uses a sit-on-top) 
from December to March. He suggests 
fishing areas with hard bottoms near deep 
holes or channels during active tide 
changes. “The best day I ever had fishin’ 
in the kayak was at the mouth of the St. 
Marks River in late September,” he said. 
“In less than two hours on a warm, golden 
afternoon, with nobody else around, I 
caught several huge trout, two reds, a 
bluefish, a flounder and a pompano — 
favorite eatin’ fish.” 

As for fish storage, a dry bag filled 


my 


with ice works well. You can put your 
catch inside a small garbage bag and then 
place that within your dry bag. Stringers 
may also be used, but fish may spoil 
quickly or, even worse, some denizen of 
the deep might make a quick snack of 
your catch. Dry bags can be found at 
shops that cater to paddle sport 
enthusiasts. 

According to Young, 
has other advantages: 

¢ Intimacy: The sense of oneness with 
your boat. 

* Accessibility: These agile, 
maneuverable, shallow-draft craft allow 
you to go anywhere and everywhere. 

* Closeness with the environment: 
Being human-powered provides a more 
sensory experience. You are at the mercy 
of wind and water and waves and sun and 
currents. 

¢ Attunement: You learn to read the 
water much better from just a few inches 
above the surface. Tides, rips, waves, 
ripples and shallows all add a new 
dimension and exert a greater influence 
on your world. Also, you become more 


kayak fishing 


attuned to your quarry. You’re practically 
immersed in their world, more attached 
and involved. 

¢ Simplicity: Avoid the powerboat 
baggage and boat ramp scene. “With the 
kayak, I can bypass all that — and get 
lost.” 

* Physical fitness: It allows you to get 
a good workout instead of spending your 
day passively. 

On the fine afternoon that I recently 
paddled around Oyster Bay with Dave 
Young, no fish took his offerings other 
than a lone flounder that failed to set the 
hook. The appeal of this clean, quiet way 
of fishing, though, became readily 
obvious. Best of all, we didn’t need to 
buy any fuel beyond what we put in our 
stomachs. Fishing from a kayak also 
enabled us to leave the water as clean as 
when we began. For those looking to 
combine two great sports, kayak fishing 
may just fit the bill. @ 


Michael M. Wisenbaker of 
Tallahassee is a frequent contributor to 
Florida Wildlife. 


photo by 
Michael M. Wisenbaker 


Jim McMurray casts his plug near a dead cypress. 
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PW he Great Florida Birding 
Trail will eventually 
identify good sites 
. for birdwatching throughout 

Florida, and has currently completed the 
East Florida Section. This Florida 
Wildlife series spotlights some of the 
Trail’s most interesting sites — good for 
beginning and veteran birders alike! 


BIRD THE BIG LAKE! 
Lake Okeechobee, Florida’s largest 
lake, is home to some of Florida’s most 
spectacular birding. Wintering shorebirds, 


ducks and resident snail kites thrill birders 


on its banks; the surrounding cattlelands 
and prairies of Okeechobee County host 
the crested caracara, the Florida 
burrowing owl and the elusive Florida 
grasshopper sparrow. 


LOCK SEVEN: JAYCEE PARK 

This lakeshore park offers a variety 
of wading birds and ducks and, in winter, 
large flocks of gulls, terns and skimmers 
loaf on shore. 

DIRECTIONS: From the city of 
Okeechobee, take U.S. 441 south three 
miles to SR 78. Turn right (west) and take 
an immediate left to cross over the 
Hoover Dike to the site. 

Open sunrise to sunset. Best months 
for birding are October-April. 


KISSIMMEE PRAIRIE PRESERVE 
STATE PARK 
One of Florida’s last remaining 
examples of dry prairie, this breathtaking 
site is a must-see. Burrowing owls in 
neighboring pastures may be viewed from 


Young burrowing owls. 


the road at the park entrance. Inside the 
park, woodstorks and herons feed in 
sloughs and flag ponds; Military Grade 
trail is a great bike ride, running 10 miles 
west, all the way to the Kissimmee River. 
Check the prairie in spring for a glimpse 
(or note) of singing male Florida 
grasshopper sparrows; at the river, watch 
for occasional short-tailed hawks. 
DIRECTIONS: From Okeechobee, 
follow the Prairie Bird Loop north on 
U.S. 441 15 miles to Eagle Island Road. 
(CR 724). Turn left (west) and go eight 
miles to the stop sign, continue straight 
another mile and turn right (north) on 
192nd Avenue. The park is five miles 


ahead. Return via CR 700A south and 
U.S. 98 southeast into town. Watch for 
crested caracara on roadside fenceposts 
and shorebirds and ducks in area cattle 
ponds throughout the county. 

The park is open 8 a.m.-sunset. Best 
months for birding are October-April. 

Can’t get enough of Okeechobee 
birding? Check out the “Big O” Birding 
Festival April 11-14 in Moore Haven. 
For more info, call (863) 946-0300 or 
(863) 946-0440. 


For more on birding and the Birding 
Trail, visit www.floridabirdingtrail.com 
or call (850) 488-8755. @) 
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KE JACKSON'S TURTLES 


Text and Photographs by 
Matthew J. Aresco 


surviving Drought 


As the spring of 2000 
approached, dozens of dead 
turtles began to accumulate daily 
along U.S. 27 N as they left the 
drying lake and tried to cross the 
highway towards Little Lake 
Jackson. 


Mees he roar of an 18-wheeler is followed 
| by a blast of air as it passes. Hidden in 
| the low brush at the edge of U.S. 27 
| near Tallahassee is a Florida cooter, 
Ha turtle that hatched from an egg on the 
shores of Lake Jackson 15 years ago. She grew large 
living in the lake, but today she must leave. The lake 
waters had been slowly receding for months and this 
morning she crawled out of a muddy drying pool to 
begin a dangerous migration to find new water. 
Ancient instincts directed her west, somehow 
knowing that there was water in the distance. 

She forced her large armored body through the 
thick vegetation and by afternoon she had slowly 
climbed the steep slope that leads to the highway, 
sliding back down several times before reaching the 
top. After pausing to rest, she leaves the cover of the 
roadside brush and stretches her neck to use all her 
senses to guide her. Water and a new home are only a 
few hundred yards away, but the landscape between 
her and her goal is strangely unfamiliar. She could 
not know that the short stretch of open ground ahead 
is a killing zone for turtles; she only knows that she 
must cross to the other side. 

Driving north on U.S. 27, I squint my eyes and 
see the familiar silhouette from a quarter mile away. 
I quickly pull my truck off the road, get out, and race 
towards her. I would have only a few seconds to save 
her. A line of rush hour traffic is rapidly approaching 
and the turtle, paused in the center of the northbound 
lane, is confused and trying to get a bearing on her 
position. Seeing me running towards her, she pulls 
her head into the safety of her shell, not aware that 
the real danger is the rolling thunder of the machines 
piloted by motorists oblivious to her plight. I snatch 
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Florida softshell turtles were often the last ones to leave the drying pools. 


her off the road and look back as 20 sets 
of wheels rocket over the spot where she 
had rested only a moments before. 

Scattered along the highway lay the 
remains of turtles that had not been so 
lucky. On that day I counted 85 dead 
turtles along a short section of the 
northbound side of U.S. 27. Here, the 
four-lane highway was built directly 
across the northwest part of Lake Jackson 
in the 1950s, isolating a small part of the 
lake to the west, now known as Little 
Lake Jackson. While Lake Jackson was 
slowly drying, Little Lake Jackson still 
had plenty of water. Looking out over the 
drying lake bottom on this warm February 
day, I knew it was only the beginning of a 
massive migration of turtles that would 
attempt to cross the highway in the 
coming months. Something needed to be 
done quickly to prevent the mortality of 
thousands of turtles. 

Lake Jackson is a 4,000-acre lake. 
During prolonged drought conditions, a 
lowering of the water table causes leakage 
into the groundwater through two 
sinkholes and most of the lake bottom 
dries, an event that has occurred 
approximately every 25 years during the 
20th century (see March/April 2000 
Florida Wildlife). Although Lake Jackson 
is known primarily for its sport fish, it is 
an ecosystem that supports a rich 
diversity of reptiles and amphibians. 
These animals are uniquely adapted to the 


periodic drying of the lake by either 
burrowing into the dry lake bottom or 
migrating to nearby water. 

As the spring of 2000 approached, 
dozens of dead turtles began to 
accumulate daily along U.S. 27 N as they 
left the drying lake and tried to cross the 
highway towards Little Lake Jackson. 
Although I spent many hours patrolling 
the roadside for migrating turtles with the 
help of several volunteers, it was clear 
that a more permanent solution was 


Page 26: A virtual army of turtles, cooters 
and sliders make their way along the 
fence to a protected culvert under the 
highway. 


Below: This old male common snapping 
turtle at Lake Jackson weighed 24 pounds 
and probably lived in the lake for over 30 
years. 


needed. I contacted the Florida 
Department of Transportation, and they 
agreed to donate materials if 1 would 
construct a fence. I designed a 3,000-foot 
fence along the margin of U.S. 27 N to 
prevent turtles from crossing the deadly 
highway and instead direct them through 
a large-diameter drainage culvert that 
connects Lake Jackson and Little Lake 
Jackson. The fence was constructed using 
a two-foot woven nylon silt fence 
attached to wooden stakes with the 
bottom edge buried to prevent turtles from 
pushing under the fence. A slightly 
smaller fence was constructed on the 
Little Lake Jackson side of U.S. 27 in 
September of 2000 to protect turtles 
attempting to cross back over to Lake 
Jackson as it refilled. 

The turtle fence was completed just 
in time. The month of April was 
exceptionally dry, and hundreds of turtles 
began migrating towards Little Lake 
Jackson. I monitored the fence daily for > 
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the next seven months. I collected turtles 
walking along the fence and transported 
them across the highway in large plastic 
containers. As part of my doctoral 
research at Florida State University, I 
measured each turtle and recorded the 
species and sex. From April to August 
2000, I counted over 5,000 turtles that left 
Lake Jackson and were intercepted by the 
fence before they reached the highway. 

Pulses of movement by turtles 
corresponded to the dry down of several 
large pools during the spring and early 
summer. During the intense heat of the 
day, turtles would burrow into the soupy 
mud amidst the dead and dying catfish, 
bowfin and gar. In the early evening, 
turtles of all sizes from large adults to 
hatchlings no larger than a quarter would 
emerge by the hundreds, caked in mud, 
and begin migrating in unison towards the 
setting sun over Little Lake Jackson. 
When Lime Sink dried, some turtles 
traveled almost a mile before they reached 
the fence. Their shells and limbs often 
bore testament to the dangers of being a 
turtle, from deep boat propeller scars to 
alligator bite marks. As the final pool 
dried to cracked mud in late June, 200 
turtles per day were found at the fence. 

Moving along with the turtles was a 
menagerie of reptiles 
and amphibians 
including numerous 
green water snakes, 
banded water snakes, 
mud snakes, water 
moccasins, pig frogs, 
leopard frogs and an 
occasional small 
alligator. By the end 
of July 2000, the 
northwest part of 
Lake Jackson was 
completely dry and 
the turtles were 
safely in Little Lake 
Jackson. One can 
imagine the carnage 
along the northbound 
lane of U.S. 27 if the 
fence had not been 
there. 

The mass 
migration of turtles 
from Lake Jackson 
was a unique 


Florida cooters like this one, along with yellow-bellied sliders, 


Lake Jackson. 
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opportunity to learn how abundant turtles 
are in Florida lakes. Of the 5,000 turtles 
saved by the fence, 2,028 were Florida 
cooters and 2,097 were yellow-bellied 
sliders. 

Cooters eat aquatic plants and algae 
(including the invasive hydrilla) and are 
very beneficial to lake communities. 
Sliders are more omnivorous. Contrary to 
popular opinion, these turtles do not eat 
live fish. They simply aren’t fast enough. 

Another abundant turtle at Lake 
Jackson was the common musk turtle, or 
stinkpot. These small turtles migrated 
most often during or immediately after 
rain. They remained in the drying pools 
longer than other turtles and were 
sometimes killed by raccoons before they 
migrated. 

A similar but less abundant turtle at 
Lake Jackson was the eastern mud turtle. 
I also found only 87 softshells and eight 
snapping turtles. Meat from these turtles 
are popular food items in many parts of 
their range and some populations in 
Florida may be in decline because of over 
harvesting. 

The migration of thousands of turtles 


from this drying lake and their ability to 
find water is truly an incredible natural 
wonder. Turtles possess a tenacity for 
survival that reflects millions of years of 
adaptation to dynamic environments. Yet, 
the resiliency of turtles is often 
overshadowed by their vulnerability to 
habitat destruction and fragmentation and 
the dangers of roads and highways. As 
stewards of the environment, we need to 
ensure that turtles and other wildlife are 
protected from the hazards that we 
create. @) 


Editor’s Note: As Lake Jackson 
began to refill in spring and summer of 
2001, 3,200 turtles migrated back to Lake 
Jackson from Little Lake Jackson. Once 
again, the fences along U.S. 27 saved 
thousands of turtles. 


Matthew J. Aresco has a master s 
degree in zoology from Auburn University 
and is a doctoral candidate in the 
Department of Biological Sciences at 
Florida State University. His research 
focuses on the ecology and conservation 
of turtles. 


were the most common turtles found at 


Entry Deadline 
March 31, 2002 


udding artists have an opportunity 

to showcase their work in the 

annual State Fish Art Contest 
sponsored by Wildlife Forever, a national 
nonprofit conservation organization. The contest 
is open to children in grades four through twelve 
who are attending public, private or home- 
schools in the United States. The artwork must 
call attention to the official fish of the contestant’s 
home state. In Florida, it is the Florida 
largemouth bass and the Atlantic sailfish. The 
fish must be depicted in its natural underwater 
habitat. 


All artwork must be horizontal on an 81/2 x 11- 
inch piece of paper. Any hand-done art technique 
is acceptable. A one-page essay about the fish, 
its habitat, and/or efforts to conserve it needs to 
be included with the art, along with a completed 
entry form. 


Interested persons can learn more by logging 
onto www.statefishart.com. Educators can also 
download a comprehensive interdisciplinary 
lesson plan on the site. Winners will be 
announced on Earth Day, April 22. Three winners 
from each state will be selected, one winner per 
grade group, for a total of 150 winners 
nationwide. Winners will have their art displayed 
at the Mall of America in Minneapolis, 

Minnesota, on June 8-10, and on the group’s 
Website. 


- Win Great Prizes 
- Be Featured Online 
- Get Published Nationally 


Youth | 
Conservation 


June 16 - August 2, 2002 


Join us this summer for 
a week of WILD FUN! 


Nature Seekers 
Ages 8-9 


Wildlife Adventurers 
Ages 10-11 


Wildlife Conservation & 


Firearm Safety 
Ages 11-12 


Trail Blazers 
Ages 11-12 


Explorers 
Ages 13-14 


Mariners 
Ages 13-14 


All campers participate in swimming, 
archery, canoeing, hiking and fishing. 


Owned and operated by the Florida Fish and 
Wildlife Conservation Commission, the camp is located 
approximately 20 miles west of West Palm Beach on 
the 60,000-acre J.W. Corbett Wildlife Management 
Area. The facilities are rustic yet comfortable with air- 
conditioned cabins and dining hall. 


Several one-week sessions are offered beginning 
June 16. Tuition is $250 per camper which includes 
lodging, food, instruction and secondary health and 
accident insurance. 


For a registration brochure call Tricia Roberts in 
Tallahassee at (850) 488-8083 or Janice Kerber in 
West Palm Beach at (561) 624-6929. You may also 
visit our Web site at www.floridaconservation.org. 
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By Doug Alderson 


ou may have 
heard it before: 
the wistful sigh 
of a long-time 
Floridian remi- 
niscing about the Florida they once knew. 
They often describe natural landscapes 
and wildlife populations that have since 
vanished like the receding shores of a 
lake. It is fascinating to hear, but 
sometimes depressing. To find 
encouragement, we can often turn to our 
young people. They look at the world 
fresh, with wonder in their eyes, and 
when they begin to see and understand the 
challenges facing wildlife today, they 
sometimes rise to act on their behalf. 

Two years ago, when the 50-plus 
fourth and fifth graders of the Pelican 
Island Elementary School ECO-Troop in 
Sebastian first learned about wildlife 
habitat fragmentation and the challenges 
facing the threatened Florida scrub-jay, 
they developed an ambitious plan. “The 
students came up to me one day and said 
that they wanted to buy all of the 
remaining scrub habitat in Sebastian,” 
said school principal Bonnie Swanson. “I 
almost fainted. We talked to the realtors 
and they said it would take about $3 
million to accomplish.” 

Learning the often difficult lesson of 
compromise, the students narrowed their 
goal to purchasing lots contiguous to 15 
acres of prime scrub habitat that was 
already part of their 32-acre school site. 
After receiving permission from their 
local school board to raise money through 
grants and fund-raising, ECO-Troop 
members fanned out and began speaking 
to various civic groups in Indian River 
County, urging them to contribute. A big 
boost came when area golf course 
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ECO-Troop co-presidents MacKenzie Guy and Kaitlin Thompson stand with Principal 
Bonnie Swanson before the school’s protected scrub habitat. 


superintendents organized a tournament 
that raised $20,000 for the cause. Another 
$25,000 was donated by a local man in 
memory of his recently deceased wife. 
Smaller donations and bake sale money 
accounted for other revenue. The grand 
total was over $65,000! 

Inspired by the students’ efforts, then- 
Secretary of Interior Bruce Babbitt visited 
the school and soon awarded a grant of 
$218,000 from the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service to buy additional lots. Since 
development was imminent, the local 
Audubon society borrowed money from a 
sympathetic bank to buy many of the lots 
until the grant money cleared. 


To date, the troop has closed on eight 
quarter-acre lots around the school with 
the goal of acquiring 10 more, land that 
will be made public as “the children’s gift 
to the community,” said Swanson. 

Working with wildlife biologists, 
students also began taking steps to 
properly manage the scrub habitat. “We 
cut down some trees because there are 
only supposed to be two pine trees per 
acre in scrub lots,” said MacKenzie Guy, 
co-president of the ECO-Troop’s Sth 
grade group. “That’s because the pine 
needles cover the sand and that (the sand) 
is what scrub-jays need to cache their 
food.” 


Kaitlin Thompson, the other Sth 
grade co-president, added, “We’re going 
to do a controlled burn when the 
conditions are just right. The fire will 
burn what is not supposed to be there. 
The gopher tortoise will be safe in his 
burrow and it won’t hurt the scrub-jays.” 

Soon, under the direction of 
biologists, students will begin to band 
and scientifically monitor the four to 
five scrub-jay families on the property — 
the largest concentration in Indian River 
County. Eventually, some of the school’s 
birds may be used to repopulate nearby 


Florida scrub-jay 
~=_by Charlie Heidecker 


Beth Powell helps the ECO-Troop develop their mission statement. 


county conservation areas that are larger, but 
which have fewer scrub-jays. “They (the kids) 
have done things that even adults wouldn’t have 
done or wouldn’t have the courage to do or make 
time for,” said Beth Powell, Indian River County 
Conservation Land Manager. “They set a lot of 
people straight about the importance of scrub- 
jays here in our community. They have no 
problem getting up and talking in front of a 
roomful of adults about the scrub-jay and about 
what all of this means, and I’ve noticed that this 
has spread to other areas of their education. 
“When I get really tired of working out in the 
hot sun in the middle of scrub habitat or 
whatever, I come out here (to the school) and get 
my dose of what it’s all about. They inspire me.” 
The students’ next project is to push for the 
Florida scrub-jay, a species wholly endemic to 
Florida, to become Florida’s official state bird (it 
is currently the mockingbird). If their successful 
campaign to purchase endangered habitat is any 
indication, there will be no stopping them. ® 


Editor’s Note: The ECO-Troop is currently 
accepting contributions to assist in passive 
recreational improvements on the property such 
as benches, kiosks, signage, a front entrance and 
a split rail fence. Checks should be made out to 
the Pelican Island Audubon Society (the group’s 
trustee) and mailed to: P.O. Box 1833, Vero 
Beach, FL 32961-1833. 
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ALLAN EGBERT STEPS DOWN 


FWC executive director Allan Egbert will leave his post 
as of April 30 after serving for eight years. “Although there 
have been some bumps, it’s been a fantastic experience,” he 
said. “I count myself extraordinarily fortunate to have been a 
director of a state fish and wildlife agency with the prestige 
and national recognition that Florida has. ... | am grateful to 
the Commissioners for the opportunity and the privilege to 
serve.” Egbert mentioned that this step was not a hasty one. 
He and his wife had been talking about making the change for 
over a year. He served a total of 24 years with the FWC and 
former GFC and expressed a desire to try something new. 


FISHING STORY CONTEST 


Florida Wildlife Magazine is sponsoring its first-ever 
writing contest about Florida fishing. For “The Best Tall Tale 
Florida Fishing Story Contest,” anglers can put their best 
fishing stories on paper and submit them to the magazine for a 
chance to win cash prizes and publication in the magazine. 

“The stories must be truthful,” said editor Dick Sublette, 
“but as every angler knows, the truth can be stretched when it 
comes to fishing.” 

Submissions must be 250 words or less. They can be 
broad-based, serious or funny, and they must relate to either 
freshwater or saltwater fishing in Florida. Participants can 
enter up to three submissions, but the contest is limited to 
subscribers of the magazine. First place prize is $100; second 
place $75; and third place $50. The first three finishers will be 
published in the July/August 2002 issue of the magazine. 
Deadline for submissions is April 15. 

Typed, double-spaced submissions along with a self- 
addressed stamped envelope should be mailed to: Fishing 
Story Contest, Florida Wildlife Magazine, 620 S. Meridian 
Street, Tallahassee, Florida 32399-1600. FWC employees are 
not eligible to enter. 


FRIENDS OF CRANES 


In yet another inspiring story of young people helping 
wildlife, Bonney Moore’s first grade class at Northwest 
Elementary School in St. Petersburg raised $260 to help the 
endangered whooping cranes that were being flown from 
Wisconsin to Florida last fall. “Our school is classified in the 
area of ‘at risk’ families — high unemployment and lots of 
family problems,” said Moore. “I’m always looking for that 
key to turn both student and parent onto learning.” Moore said 
that once the students learned about the whooping crane 
project, it was “like a snowball on a downhill path.” 
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Families that had rarely tuned into the news were 
following the cranes’ progress through newspapers and 
television. They studied geography as they tracked the cranes’ 
multi-state route. The students became so interested that they 
eventually made a direct connection to the International Crane 
Foundation’s ground crew. When they learned that the project 
was running into financial difficulties, one young student 
suggested, “The cranes are working so hard to get here, let’s 
work for the cranes.” 

Students raised money by picking up trash, helping with 
yard work, vacuuming and washing cars, doing housework, 
feeding pets, putting out holiday decorations and soliciting 
donations. They learned math by grouping the money by 
denomination and adding the totals together. They used the 
money to purchase crane food and a-new crane suit for the 
handlers. 

“These kids have become goal setters, risk takers and 
environmentally aware,” said Moore. “Do you think they’ ll 
help save our future planet?” 
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PROGRAM IN TUNE WITH NATURE 


Fueled by a growing eco-tourism industry and a need 
for environmental professionals in the massive Everglades 
restoration effort and similar projects, a new Associate in 
Science environmental program has been implemented at 
Palm Beach Community College (PBCC). Graduates can 
enter environmental job markets or transfer to four-year 
institutions. 

The two-year program will focus on Florida’s distinct 
natural resources through field trips, wilderness camping 
excursions, work with conservation agencies and classroom 
studies. In addition, students have the opportunity to use 
industry-standard research technologies such as water 
quality probes, GPS and GIS computer software. PBCC’s 


campus facilities include a wetlands restoration project, 
wildlife observation blinds, an arboretum and a greenhouse. 

For more information about the program, contact Dr. 
Robert Barry, (561) 868-3349, barryr@pbcec.cc.fl.us, or visit 
the program’s Web site, www.pbec.cc.fl.us/acad/programs/ 
envscience. 


CALENDAR 


MARCH 
8-10 F.U.N. Camp at Everglades Youth Camp 


8-10 “Ladies, Let’s Go Fishing” seminar, 
Ft. Lauderdale 


Florida Sportsman Fishing Show, 
Ft. Walton Beach 


Manatee Arts Festival, Apollo Beach 


Pelican Island Wildlife Festival, Sebastian 


Farewell Feathered Friends Shorebird Festival, 
Briggs Nature Center 


Florida Sportsman Fishing Show, Jacksonville 


Florida Sportsman Fishing Show, Tallahassee 


Big “O” Birding Festival, Moore Haven/ 
Lake Okeechobee 


HUNTER ED INSTRUCTOR OF THE YEAR 


“Ladies, Let’s Go Fishing” seminar, Ft. Myers 


Welcome Back Songbirds Festival, Chinsegut 


Bob Black of Hillsborough County (shown right) was 
Nature Center 


named the Statewide Instructor of the Year by the FWC 
Hunter Education staff. Black, shown above with then-FWC 
Commission Chairman David Meehan, has taught more than 
200 classes, instructed 7,654 students and donated over 3,188 
hours to the Commission. 


Project WILD workshop, Vernon 


26-28 Becoming An Outdoors Woman workshop, 
Ocala 


26-28 Welcome Back Songbirds Festivals at Wakulla 
Springs State Park, Tenoroc Fish Management 
Area and Merritt Island National Wildlife Refuge 


Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission Regions 


Northwest 

Lt. Col. Louie Roberson, 

director 

3911 Highway 2321 Southwest 

Panama City, 32409 Greg Holder, director 

(850) 265-3678 3900 Drane Field Road wee 
Lakeland, 33811 

North Central (863) 648-3203 

Lt. Col. Julie L. Jones, 

director South 

Route 7, Box 440 Mark Robson, director 

Lake City, 32055 8535 Northlake Boulevard COMING IN MAY/JUNE: 

386) 758-0525 West Palm Beach, 33412 . 

ee (561) 625-5122 * Saving the Grasshopper Sparrow 

Northeast ¢ North Florida Hunting 


Dennis David, director TDD (850) 488-9542 
1239 S.W. 10th Street 

Ocala, 34474 
(352) 732-1225 


¢ Bobcats 
¢ Presidents Fish Paradise 
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Cvcglades Chreae 
A FREE Print When You Subscribe 


CPi his beautiful limited edition print, Fverg/ades Queen by award- 
fpricning artist Pat Tadena, is now available for a limited time exclusively 
through Florida Wildlife magazine. 


To receive your signed and numbered print of Fverg/ades Queen, simply pur- 
chase a three-year subscription to Florida Wildlife in new, renewal or gift subscrip- 
tions (plus $4 shipping and handling) and we will mail you this very special print. 


You may order by phone by calling (850) 488-5563 during business hours and 
using your Visa or MasterCard. You may also order by mail. A convenient order 
envelope is attached inside the back cover of most issues. Send a check or money 
order to Florida Wildlife, P.O. Box 6150, Tallahassee, FL 32314-6150. Rates: 3-year 
subscription $43; 2-year subscription $29; 1-year subscription $15. Be sure to add 
the $4 for postage and handling for each print. 


